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INTRODUCTORY. 

[to  parents.] 


The  purpose  of  this  small  treatise  is  to  give  in 
plain  and  inoffensive  terms  a  short  and  simple 
account  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
birth  of  human  beings  into  the  world.  Compris- 
ing the  subject  fully  it  is  yet  so  written  as  to  be 
fittingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  sons  or  daughters 
at  an  age  when  their  growing  intelligence  seeks 
to  know  the  origin  of  their  being ;  or  when  they 
ought  (if  only  for  the  sake  of  prudence)  to  be 
informed  of  the  dangers  and  possibilities  and 
responsibilities  of  coming  years. 

Doubtless  the  soundest  and  most  unexception- 
able way  to  introduce  the  requisite  physiological 
knowledge  to  children  is  by  the  teaching  of  its 
parallelism  in  simple  botany ;  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  animal  and  vegetable  biology  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  generation  being  so  closely  analogous 
as  to  almost  insensibly  induce  the  reflection  of 
the  further  truth  in  the  young  student's  mind, — 
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at  any  rate,  with  very  slight  indication  on  the 
part  of  teacher  or  parent.  Such  is  the  line  of 
instruction  that  is  adopted  in  the  preliminary  part 
of  this  essay  ;  and  in  the  further  stage  of  human 
physiology  the  similar  naturalness  and  equal 
purity  of  the  two  physiologies  is  the  point  ever 
kept  in  view.  Happjly  our  false  shame  has 
scarcely  reached  the  excess  of  considering  any 
functions  of  a  flower  impure,  or  improper  for  gen- 
eral observation  and  consideration.  Indeed  our 
very  emblem  of  purity  is  a  flower  ;  and  that  any 
idea  or  suggestion  of  impurity  should  attach  to 
corresponding  and  equivalent  human  functions 
is  due  largely  to  the  ill-advised  excess  of  reticence, 
and  groundless  reprobation  of  innocent  enquiry 
upon  the  subject. 

Part  of  the  evil  of  such  reticence  is  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Geddes  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson 
in  their  work  on  "The  Evolution  of  Sex"  : — "  In 
ordinary  life,  for  various  reasons,  mainly  false,  it 
is  customary  to  mark  off  the  reproductive  and 
sexual  functions  as  facts  altogether  per  se.  Mod- 
esty defeats  itself  in  pruriency,  and  good  taste 
runs  to  the  extreme  of  putting  a  premium  upon 
ignorance."  The  results  of  such  a  procedure  are 
not  satisfactory  either  in  parent  or  child.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  how  frequently  ignorance  or 
garbled  teaching  (accepted  surreptitiously  from 
unworthy  sources,  for  want  of  access  to  a  pure 
one)  has  left  its  victim  to  disaster  and  irrefcriev- 
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able  misery,  a  parent  is  criminally  culpable  who 
leaves  son  or  daughter  to  attain  an  age  of  adoles- 
cence or  of  jeopardy,  without  the  needful  knowl- 
edge of  themselves  and  of  each  other  which  is  due 
to  both  sexes  alike. 

But  not  all  parents,  however  well  intentioned, 
have  the  technical  knowledge  required  to  meet 
and  satisfy  the  questionings  of  the  youthful  intel- 
lect of  this  advancing  day.  And  to  parent,  or  to 
child,  school-books  or  the  generally  accessible 
manuals  of  physiology  are  of  no  avail,  for  from 
them  all  mention  of  the  generative  organs  and 
functions  is  usually  excluded. 

The  affording  of  such  omitted  knowledge 
becomes  doubly  a  duty  in  face  of  the  reproaches 
with  which  women  are  assailed  by  sundry  of 
the  writers  of  the  day  ;  reproaches  which  are  the 
more  unjust  because  mothers — even  of  assumed 
education  and  knowledge — have  themselves  been 
kept  without  instruction  on  these  subjects,  and, 
amid  the  pains  of  maternity,  realize  as  little  as 
the  veriest  savage  the  actual  operations  of  their 
own  bodies.  How  true,  yet  in  the  circumstances 
how  bitter  is  the  truth,  as  written  by  certain 
modern  scientists,  that — "A  large  part  of  the 
education  of  the  infantile  mind  at  the  hands  of 
mothers  consists  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  skil- 
ful lies,  told  with  the  object  of  hiding  from  chil- 
dren the  facts  of  life  which  are  not  considered 
proper  or  right  for  them  to  know, — so  that  in 
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training  their  children  women  are  also  training 
themselves  in  dissimulation." 

This  indictment  is,  however,  equally  con- 
demnatory of  man's  own  methods,  for  reproach 
of  woman  is  but  a  hollow  mockery,  unless  at  the 
same  time  there  be  afforded  her  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  shaping  a  better  course  ;  yet  there 
still  continues  to  exist  a  class  of  censors  who 
deprecate  any  acquisition  by  her  of  the  essential 
and  salutary  instruction. 

It  is  the  personal  appeal  by  parents  for  a 
simple  book  containing  such  information  in  a 
plain  and  fitting  form  for  youth,  or  for  parental 
tuition,  that  has  led  to  the  writing  of  the  follow- 
ing essay.  To  meet  the  various  ages  of  readers 
the  first  two  chapters  are  written  in  as  simple 
words  as  are  consistent  with  accuracy  ;  while  in 
the  more  advanced  questions  and  language  of 
the  later  chapters  any  needful  technicalities  are 
also  carefully  made  clear.  Since  its  first  appear- 
ance the  frequent  and  gratifying  acknowledg- 
ments with  which  the  author  is  favored  testify  to 
the  acceptability  of  this  small  manual  for  adult 
instruction  as  well  as  for  that  of  youth. 
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"  How  early  shall  we  teach  ?  The  age  will  vary, 
but  be  sure  to  let  purity  have  the  first  word.  The 
child  will  ask  questions  early ;  let  not  the  coarse  reply 
get  in  its  work  before  the  chaste  one  comes." 


NE  of  the  most  natural  thoughts  to  occur  to 


\J  a  child's  mind  is  the  question — "How  did 
I  come  into  existence  ?  I  know  that  I  was 
•  born/  but  what  is  '  being  born  '  ?  "  The  thought 
may  have  suggested  itself  while  one  was  still  a 
small  child ;  and  would  almost  certainly  be  re- 
newed by  the  arrival  of  a  baby  brother  or  sister 
or  relative.  Then  the  information  was  perhaps 
sought  from  father  or  mother,  whose  reply — and 
a  judicious  one — may  have  been,  "  It  is  a  thing 
that  you  will  be  able  to  understand  better  when 
you  are  older."  But  the  pity  is  that,  generally 
speaking,  as  the  child  does  grow  older,  the  awaited 
knowledge  is  not  supplied.  Too  frequently  the 
child  has  a  silence  and  shamefacedness  gradually 
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forced  upon  itself  in  regard  to  thought  or  ques- 
tioning upon  the  matter.  And  when,  later  on, 
the  further  growing  observation  as  to  difference 
of  the  sexes  is  aroused,  the  youthful  enquirer  may 
find  that  curiosity  on  that  subject  also  is  checked, 
or  met  with  evasion.  This  reticence  on  the  part 
of  those  applied  to  may,  however,  have  been 
largely  due  to  their  own  lack  of  full  information  ; 
since  there  has  not  been  very  clear  knowledge  or 
instruction  on  many  of  these  points  till  within 
quite  recent  years. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  little  book  to 
help  to  make  up  for  any  such  defect.  For  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  rational  curiosity  on  these 
subjects  should  not  be  early  satisfied ;  and  cer- 
tainly at  whatever  age  a  reader  is  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  follow  and  try  to  understand  what  is 
here  written,  that  age  is  a  sufficient  one  for  the 
contained  information  to  be  at  his  or  her  disposal. 
And  indeed,  dear  reader,  most  advisably  so ;  for 
it  is  true  knowledge,  which  may  give  you  very 
necessary  caution,  and  save  you  from  gross  errors 
and  suffering  at  a  future  time  ;  besides  helping 
you  at  the  present  by  a  wider  and  more  intel- 
ligent view  of  natural  facts  and  of  social  con- 
ditions. 

The  path  by  which  I  purpose  to  lead  you  to 
the  desired  knowledge  is  a  very  simple  and 
pleasant  one.  Those  of  you  who  have  thought 
upon  the  matter  at  all  deeply  will  have  reflected 
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that  not  only  are  human  beings  born  or  reproduced 
— older  ones  dying  off,  and  their  places  being 
filled  by  younger  ones ;  themselves  to  disappear 
in  due  time,  leaving  successors  in  their  turn — but 
a  similar  thing  occurs  with  other  animals;  and 
with  plants  also.  Thus  you  know  that  dogs  and 
cats  and  horses  may  die,  but  that  puppies  and 
kittens  and  colts  have  been  born,  which  grow  up 
in  their  places  ;  and  if  you  have  ever  looked  after 
a  little  garden  of  your  own,  you  know  that  though 
your  delicate  scented  mignonette  or  your  brilliant 
convolvuluses  die  at  the  approach  of  winter,  yet 
the  ripe  seeds  you  have  gathered  from  them  will 
grow  up  into  similar  flowers  if  you  sow  them  the 
next  spring.  Indeed,  if  the  ground  has  not  been 
disturbed,  you  may  perhaps  find  similar  plants 
growing  again  without  your  help ;  some  of  the 
seeds  having  fallen  from  the  mother  plants  to  the 
ground,  and  lain  hid  and  dormant  during  the  cold 
months,  till  the  warmth  and  light  of  spring  called 
them  into  full  life  and  growth. 

So  far  we  may  see  how  human  beings  and 
animals  are  somewhat  at  one  with  plants ;  but 
as  we  go  further  on  we  shall  find  them  still  more 
alike  in  their  nature  and  action,  and  you  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  very  closely  similar  are  the 
processes  which  have  brought  into  life  a  little 
violet  plant,  and  a  little  human  baby  that  will 
perhaps  be  called  by  the  same  name  as  that  sweet 
flower. 
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If  you  have  studied  botany  even  a  very  little, 
you  may  know  that  there  are  flowers  alike  in 
appearance,  of  which  some  never  bear  seed,  and 
are  thence  called  male  ;  while  others  are  female 
and  do  bear  seed.  In  some  species  separate  male 
and  separate  female  flowers  are  found  on  the 
same  one  plant ;  in  other  species  one  plant  bears 
male  flowers  only,  while  another  similar  plant 
bears  female  flowers  only.  In  the  majority  of 
species,  however,  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
both  found  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual flower;  but  as  these  male  and  female 
organs  retain  still  their  distinct  respective  func- 
tions, and  act — usually — in  the  same  manner  as 
when  the  sexes  are  separate,  I  shall  draw  my 
illustration  from  the  flowers  of  separated  sex,  as 
being,  in  that  regard,  the  more  similar  to  the 
human  being.* 

Now  the  main  difference  between  the  female 
flower  and  the  male  flower  is  that,  as  already 
said,  the  female  flower  alone  bears  seed.  Yet 
such  seed  may  never  be  fully  developed,  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  become  fertilized  or  capable  of 
growing  into  a  plant,  unless  a  certain  element  of 
the  male  flower  has  at  a  due  time  been  deposited 


*  A  vegetable  marrow  or  cucumber  plant  will  very  fairly 
exemplify  what  is  now  to  be  said ;  those  plants  being  of  an 
order  in  which  there  are  separate  male  and  separate  female 
flowers  on  the  same  one  plant. 
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by  some  means  in  the  female  flower.  To  under- 
stand this  more  clearly  we  shall  need  to  briefly 
consider  the  distinctive  organs  of  the  male  and 
of  the  female  flower;  which  may  be  exemplified 
by  a  typical  instance. 

In  such  a  female  flower  there  is,  in  the  centre 
of  its  base,  and  surrounded  by  its  petals,  a  some- 
what round  hollowed  body,  called  the  "  ovary," — 
from  the  fact  that  within  it  are  the  ova  or  eggs, 
i.  e.,  the  coming  seeds,  called,  in  this  condition, 
"  ovules."  On  the  summit  of  the  ovary  there  is 
i  projection,  called  the  "style," — terminated  by  a 
broader  top  or  crown,  called  the  "stigma."  On 
the  rougher  surface  of  the  stigma  there  is,  at  the 
time  the  flower  is  in  its  prime,  a  moisture  suf- 
ficiently sticky  to  retain  such  of  the  fine  dust, 
called  "pollen,"  as  may  in  any  way  be  conveyed 
to  it  from  the  male  flower.  The  ovary,  style,  and 
stigma  are  thus  the  component  parts  of  the  dis- 
tinctively feminine  organ, — called,  in  its  entirety, 
the  "pistil."  In  some  species  there  is  not  a  style 
between  the  ovary  and  the  stigma,  which,  how- 
ever, still  serves  the  purpose  mentioned, — the  re- 
ception of  the  pollen. 

This  pollen  is  the  product  of  the  male  special 
organs.  If  we  examine  the  male  flower  we  find 
in  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  the  pistil  in  the 
female,  one  or  more  (for  the  number  varies  in 
different  species)  threads  or  filaments  called  "  sta- 
men," resembling  somewhat  the  female  style,  and 
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having  a  crown  also,  of  very  varying  shape  in 
different  species.  But  in  every  instance  the  func- 
tion of  this  crown — or  ' '  anther, "  as  it  is  here  called 
— is  to  produce  and  expose  on  its  surface  a  pro- 
fusion of  exceedingly  fine  grains,  looking  to  the 
eye  like  a  yellowish  or  brownish  dust.  This  is  the 
pollen  ;  which  is  somewhat  sticky,  and  yet  is  so 
slightly  attached  to  the  anthers  that  it  will  come 
off  on  our  fingers  if  we  touch  it,  or  on  any  chance 
insect  that  may  brush  against  it  ;  and  it  is  even 
sometimes  so  loose  and  light  as  to  be  blown  off 
and  scattered  abroad  by  the  wind.* 

And  it  is  in  one  of  these  two  last  mentioned 
ways  that  the  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the  female 
flower.  For,  of  the  profusion  of  the  wind-blown 
pollen  one  or  more  grains  may  chance  to  alight  on 
a  female  stigma,  and  be  at  once  caught  and  held 
by  its  rough  and  moistened  surface.  But  in 
species  of  flowers  which  have  not  such  a  quantity 
of  pollen,  and  where  it  is  too  closely  adherent  to 


*  The  yew  is  one  of  the  plants  whose  separate  trees  bear 
either  all  male  or  all  female  flowers,  the  male  flowers  producing 
such  light  and  loose  pollen  as  is  here  described  ;  and  the  poet 
Tennyson,  with  observant  eye,  notes  that,  while  in  bloom,  this 
"  living  "  dust  is  set  free  in  "  clouds  of  smoke,"  when  a  branch 
is  struck  with  a  stick  or  blown  by  the  wind  : 
"  Dark  yew    .    .  . 

.    .    .    answering  now  my  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke." 

— In  Memoriam,  Canto  xxxix. 
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the  anthers  to  be  so  lightly  shifted  as  by  the  wind, 
then  what  pollen  the  stigma  of  the  female  receives 
will  have  been  conveyed  to  it  by  some  bee,  moth, 
or  other  insect, — which  has  visited  a  male  flower 
of  the  same  species  and  has  become  more  or  less 
dusted  with  its  pollen  ;  and  then,  on  visiting  a 
female  flower,  some  of  this  pollen  gets  rubbed  off, 
and  retained  by,  the  adhesive  stigma.  Observers 
have  found  that  on  any  given  journey  from  its 
hive  and  back,  a  bee  generally  confines  its  honey- 
gathering  visits,  during  that  one  journey,  to  the 
same  species  of  flower.  And  the  purpose  of  the 
production  of  honey,  by  male  and  female  flowers 
alike,  seems  to  be  to  induce  insects  to  visit  them 
to  take  the  honey,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to 
effect  the  transference  of  the  pollen. 

The  male  element  has  now  been  deposited  on 
the  female  stigma,  but  it  has  yet  to  reach  the 
female  element  contained  in  each  of  the  seeds  or 
ovules  forming  in  the  ovary.  For  you  will  re- 
member that  the  ovules  could  not  be  vivified  or 
fertilized  without  the  presence  of  the  male  ele- 
ment ;  indeed,  there  is  required  the  actual  contact 
of  the  ovules  themselves — i.  e.,  of  their  interior 
contents — with  the  male  element.  This  action 
we  may  now  proceed  to  trace. 

Each  grain  of  pollen  develops  on  its  surface 
when  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  an  exceedingly 
minute  hollow  rod  or  tendril  or  filament,  which 
pierces  down  through  the  substance  of  the  stigma, 
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and  along  through  the  style  (if  there  be  one)  into 
the  ovary  where  are  contained  the  ovules.  In 
each  ovule  there  is  a  tiny  hole  or  orifice  through 
its  coating,  so  extremely  small  that  one  pollen 
tube  is  sufficiently  broad  to  fill  and  close  it.  Into 
this  orifice  (or  "  micropyle ")  one  of  the  pollen 
tubes  makes  its  way  ;  and  through  the  tube  is 
conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  ovule  the  male 
element  or  cell  which  was  stored  in  that  grain  of 
pollen.  This  male  element  or  cell  is  conveniently 
termed  a  "  sperm  "  cell.  I  say  only  conveniently 
so  termed,  because  any  exact  and  distinct  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  male  and  female 
("sperm"  and  "germ")  cells  is  by  most  of  the 
modern  biologists  strongly  disputed. 

Before  the  access  of  the  "sperm  "  cell  as  above, 
there  is  already  contained  within  the  ovule  the 
female  element  or  cell,  also  spoken  of  as  a 
"germ"  cell.  It  is  to  this  germ  cell  that  the 
sperm  cell  makes  its  way  ;  and  it  is  the  union  or 
blending  of  these  two  cells,  or  their  combined 
influence,  that  gives  rise  to  individual  vitality  in 
the  ovule.  As  profound  observers  of  the  phenom- 
ena have  remarked  : — "  In  the  permanent  con- 
jugation the  entire  contents  of  the  two  cells  are 
obviously  fused.  .  .  .  The  union  brings  about 
a  chemico-physical  process,  which  makes  the 
female  cell  capable  of  independent  nutrition  and 
growth,  and  evokes  potential  properties  into 
active  life." 
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The  ovules  or  seeds  forthwith  begin  to  swell 
and  develop  ;  receiving  nourishment  by  absorbing 
sap  through  a  formation — called  the  "  placenta  " — 
on  the  inner  coating  of  the  ovary  :  the  ovary  itself 
also  enlarging  proportionately,  and  becoming 
(according  to  species)  a  husk,  pod,  nut,  or  fruit, 
in  which  the  seeds  are  contained.  When  ripe  the 
seed  is  expelled  or  separated,  the  husk  or  pod 
splitting,  or  the  fruit  falling  bodily  ;  *  the  seed 
sinking  into  the  ground,  there  to  sprout  and 
become  a  plant,  and  to  bear  flowers  and  fruit  in 
its  turn. 

Such  is,  tersely  speaking,  the  mode  of  the  ap- 
proach and  union  of  the  male  and  female  elements 
in  the  process  of  reproduction  or  "  generation  "  in 
a  flower.     There  is  little  variation   as  to  the 


*  In  the  event  of  the  fruit  falling,  its  pulp  becomes  the 
first  soil  or  food  of  the  contained  seed.  If,  however,  the  fruit 
be  eaten  by  an  animal  or  bird,  the  seed  does  not  necessarily 
perish  ;  for  the  skin  of  the  seed  itself  may  protect  it  from 
digestion  in  the  animal's  stomach.  In  fact,  the  seed  may  in 
this  manner  be  carried  away  and  be  finally  deposited  on  the 
ground,  with  a  soil  even  richer  than  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  itself 
might  have  afforded.  Thus,  though  the  plant  is  unable  of 
itself  to  move  from  place  to  place  to  ensure  the  propagation 
and  distribution  of  its  species,  it,  in  many  cases,  attracts  in- 
sects by  its  honey  to  effect  the  first,  and  birds  or  other  animals 
by  its  fruit  to  bring  about  the  second.  To  this  end,  moreover, 
both  flowers  and  fruits  are  usually  conspicuously  displayed ; 
and  attract  the  needful  attention  of  insects  and  larger  animals, 
either  by  color  or  by  scent, 
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method  by  which  the  pollen  is  deposited  on  the 
stigma,  even  in  the  case  of  those  species  which 
contain  the  male  and  female  organs  and  elements 
within  one  and  the  same  flower ;  for  as  the  male 
and  female  elements  and  faculties  in  any  one 
individual  flower  are  in  some  species  not  in  an 
equal  state  of  maturity  at  exactly  the  same  time, 
and  in  other  species  there  are  special  appliances 
to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  pistil  of  a  flower  with 
the  pollen  of  its  own  stamens,  self-fertilization  is 
the  rule  with  but  very  few  species  ;  the  fertilization 
usually  being  effected  by  the  arrival  of  pollen  from 
another  flower  of  the  same  species,  in  the  manner 
already  described.  But,  in  any  case,  the  union  of 
a  sperm  cell  with  a  germ  cell — that  is,  of  the  male 
element  with  the  female  element — must  of  neces- 
sity take  place  in  every  instance  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  plants  by  means  of  flowers  and  their  seeds. 


II. 


"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

— Shakespeare. 

IT  is,  however,  not  only  in  plant  birth  that  the 
union  of  a  sperm  cell  with  a  germ  cell  is  a 
necessary  incident.  It  is  equally  essential  to 
animal  birth  also  ;  and  occurs  in  a  manner  which, 
though  with  somewhat  modified  organs,  is  closely 
the  same  in  action  with  what  we  have  found  is 
the  case  in  flowers. 

The  principal  difference  that  we  perceive 
between  plant  life  and  animal  life  may  be  put  as 
the  greater  power  of  motion,  and  the  more  general 
and  distinct  separation  of  sex,  in  animals  as 
compared  with  plants.  This  last  difference  has 
further  incidents,  which  are  increasingly  marked 
in  the  higher  types  ;  e.  g.,  in  birds,  of  which  the 
females  discharge  their  eggs — somewhat  as  female 
flowers  do  seeds — but  then  assiduously  cover  them 
with  their  bodies,  till  the  warmth  fosters  the 
' '  embryo  "  (the  coming  young)  within  the  egg 
into  full  life,  and  it  breaks  its  shell,  and  emerges 
as  a  young  bird  ;  and  yet  further  in  the  mammals, 
who  retain  the  fertilized  seed  or  ovule  or  embryo 
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within  their  own  body  until  it  has  acquired  life 
and  individual  existence  and  power  of  its  own, 
when  it,  too,  is  discharged  by  the  mother, — or, 
as  we  call  it  in  this  instance,  "born," — and  is 
then  suckled  or  fed  till  it  attains  fuller  strength, 
and  is  able  to  shift  for  itself.  Of  this  class  is 
man  ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  considera- 
tions which  justify  the  title  of  this  little  book, — 
"The  Human  Flower." 

For,  in  the  human  being,  as  in  other  animals, 
we  may  expect  to  find  somewhat  close  resem- 
blances, or  analogues,  of  the  generative  organs 
and  functions  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
flowers  of  plants  ;  in  woman  the  analogues  or 
equivalents  of  the  separate  female  flower,  in  man 
the  analogues  of  the  separate  male  flower.  This 
is  so  ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  briefly  describe  the 
particulars  of  the  human  flower  in  the  same  order 
I  before  adopted  with  the  vegetable  flowers. 

Whilst  you  are  still  young,  as  boys  or  girls, 
these  parts  are  but  forming,  and  are  immature  as 
is  a  bud  to  a  flower.  But  as  the  girl  gradually 
grows  towards  womanhood  there  is  developing 
within  the  lower  portion  of  her  body  a  somewhat 
pear-shaped  hollowed  muscular  organ,  called  the 
"uterus"  or  womb  ;  corresponding  in  purpose  and 
function  to  the  ovary  in  the  female  flower.  In  the 
case  of  woman,  however  (and  in  mammals  gener- 
ally), the  ovules  do  not  originate  in  the  uterus  itself, 
but  in  two  adjacent  appendages  or  glands,  hence 
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called  the  "ovaries."  In  the  substance  of  these 
glands  may  be  detected  minute  particles  or 
"follicles,"  as  they  are  called;  of  which  some 
may  successively  develop  at  intervals  into  a  soft 
small  lentil-sized  swelling,  or  "vesicle,"  contain- 
ing within  it  an  ovule  or  "ovum. "  When  woman 
is  fully  developed,  and  even  long  previously,  such 
vesicles  may  become  manifest  in  the  ovaries, 
sparse  in  number  at  any  given  time,  and  maturing 
usually  singly,  at  recurrent  periods  of  about  four 
weeks.  One  of  three  fates  awaits  the  contained 
ovum.  Generally  the  vesicle  becomes  mature  and 
bursts,  expelling  the  ovum,  which  leaves  the 
ovary,  and  passes  through  the  connecting  duct 
into  the  uterus,  to  there  become,  if  fertilized  (by 
the  union  of  the  male  element,  as  presently 
shown),  an  embryo,  and  eventually  an  infant. 
If,  however,  the  ovum  be  not  fertilized,  it  further 
passes  on  though  an  aperture  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  uterus  which  opens  into  a  tubular  ex- 
pansible passage,  called  the  "vagina,"  that  leads 
to  the  outside  of  the  body;  and  so  the  ovum 
passes  away  from  the  body  unnoticed,  or  with 
some  effusion  of  blood.  Lastly,  in  some  cases  it 
would  seem  that  a  vesicle  and  ovum  may  not 
burst  and  sever  from  the  ovary  when  mature,  but 
subside  again  and  be  reabsorbed. 

There  is  not  in  woman  any  organ  exactly 
correspondent  to  the  stigma  in  a  flower ;  nor  is 
there  necessity  for  it,  the  reception  of  the  male 
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sperm  element  being  otherwise,  though  equiva- 
lently,  effected ;  as  we  shall  find.  This  difference 
from  the  flower  need  not  surprise  us,  seeing  that 
the  variation  of  parts  in  the  numerous  classes  of 
flowers  includes  the  absence  of  a  stigma  in  some 
species  ;  in  all  instances  however,  as  already  said, 
the  union  and  mutual  action  of  the  germ  and 
sperm  elements  is  constant  and  identical  equally 
in  the  animal  mechanism  and  in  a  flower.  So 
that  in  a  woman,  as  in  a  flower,  the  germ  or 
female  element  can  only  become  a  vitalized  ovum 
by  the  due  union  therewith  of  the  male  or  sperm 
element.  This  is  effected  in  manner  now  to  be 
told. 

As  animals  often  travel  from  place  to  place, 
or  are  compelled  to  other  energetic  action,  it  is 
essential  to  the  safety  of  their  reproductive  organs 
that  these  should  not  be  exposed  to  resultant 
accident,  such  as  might  ensue  were  they  as 
prominent  as  flowers  usually  are.  Such  protec- 
tion is  specially  necessary  to  the  female  animal, 
for  in  her  the  embryo  also  will  need  to  be  shielded 
from  chance  of  external  harm.  In  woman,  then, 
so  completely  are  these  organs  contained  within 
the  body  that  there  is  no  outward  part  of  them 
but  a  simple  folding  in  the  skin,  which  fold 
("  vulva  ")  encloses  and  secures  the  lower  end  of 
the  vagina  already  mentioned.  The  edges  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  vagina  also  approach  each 
other  more  or  less ;  sufficiently  so  in  some  in- 
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stances,  though  not  in  others,  to  appear  as  a 
partial  and  slender  fleshy  film  or  membrane 
("hymen")  between  the  vagina  and  the  vulva. 
The  vulva  itself  is  protected  by  being  situate  at 
the  junction  of  the  strong  lower  limbs.  With 
Nature's  usual  economizing  of  resources,  this 
folding  in  the  skin  serves  also  to  enclose  and 
shelter  the  extremity  of  the  duct  ("  urethra  ") 
which  conveys  from  the  bladder  the  urine,  com- 
posed of  the  exhausted  fluids  which  have  served 
their  purpose  in  the  body. 

In  the  male,  there  being  no  risk  to  the  embryo, 
the  organs  do  not  need  to  be  so  strictly  internal ; 
indeed,  in  the  mammalia  they  usually  form  a 
specific  external  member,  in  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  the  female.  In  man  this  out- 
ward organ  consists  of  an  appendage  ("penis") 
through  which,  again  by  a  similar  economy, 
passes  the  male  urethra.  But  a  yet  more  com- 
plex function  is  fulfilled  by  this  member,  since  at 
its  base  is  an  outward  pouch  or  bag  of  thickened 
skin,  called  the  "scrotum,"  that  contains  and 
protects  two  glands  ("testicles  ")  which  secrete  a 
fluid  containing  the  sperm  cells,  the  analogue  of 
the  pollen  of  the  male  flower.  This  sperm  fluid 
is  conveyed  at  due  time  to  the  female  element  by 
means  of  the  penis.  For  the  penis,  being  mainly 
composed  internally  of  a  spongy  tissue  which 
becomes  temporarily  firm  in  texture  by  the  swell- 
ing of  its  component  small  blood  vessels  at  a  time 
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of  sexual  excitement,  is  then  capable  of  being 
placed  within  the  feminine  vagina ;  whereupon 
a  portion  of  the  sperm  fluid  leaves  the  testicles, 
and  passing  onward  through  the  duct  in  the  penis, 
is  thus  ejected  near  the  uterus. 

From  this  period  the  action  of  the  sperm  cell 
becomes — as  with  the  pollen  cell  deposited  on  the 
stigma  of  a  flower — to  find  and  enter  an  ovum, 
and  ally  itself  therewith,  as  we  have  already- 
seen.  There  being,  however,  no  stigma  to  be 
penetrated,  the  sperm  cells  may  make  their  way 
into  the  uterus  and  the  ovarian  ducts  without  that 
intervention.  For  in  man,  as  in  mammals  and 
indeed  most  animals,  the  sperm  cells  appear  as 
microscopically  minute  eel-like  fibres  or  filaments, 
with  a  vibratory  method  of  progression.  Of  these 
sperm  cells,  or  " spermatozoa,"  one  may  enter  and 
fertilize  an  ovum  that  is  in  fitting  condition,  and 
germination  or  growth  of  an  embryo  ( ' '  fcetus  ")  at 
once  begins.  Occasionally  more  than  one  ovum 
may  be  mature  at  the  same  time  and  may  also 
become  fertilized,  thus  giving  rise  to  two  indi- 
vidual embryos  (twins),  or  even,  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, to  three. 

A  placenta  forms  on  the  inner  coating  of  the 
uterus,  to  which  the  fcetus  adheres,  much  as  we 
saw  with  the  oyule  in  the  ovary  of  a  flower ;  but, 
instead  of  sap,  there  is  conveyed  to  the  fcetus 
blood  from  the  temporary  network  of  spongy 
veins  constituting  the  placenta,  through  a  further 
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cord  of  stronger  veins  connected  with,  and  pass- 
ing into  the  body  of  the  fcetus  or  coming  infant, 
at  what  is  afterwards  its  navel  :  our  navel  being, 
in  fact,  the  remnant  of  this  "  umbilical  cord  "  by 
which,  during  nine  months,  our  infant  body  was 
attached  to,  and  drew  its  blood  from,  the  inner 
surface  of  our  mother's  womb. 

For  the  time  of  the  growth  of  the  human 
embryo  is  usually  nine  months.  As  the  embryo 
develops  and  enlarges  during  this  period,  the 
mother's  uterus  expands  accordingly  ;  and  when 
the  embryo  is  fully  mature,  the  aperture  or  mouth 
of  the  uterus  opens  and  expands  temporarily,  as 
also  does  the  vagina,  to  allow  the  passing  down 
it  of  the  infant,  which  is  expelled  by  the  strong 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  uterus,  and  thus 
leaves  its  mother's  womb,  and,  passing  (head 
downwards)  through  the  vulva,  is  born  into  the 
outer  world.  The  cord  of  veins  by  which  the 
child  is  still  attached  to  the  placenta  within  the 
mother's  womb  is  carefully  tied  up  and  severed 
by  the  attendant ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  child 
is  rapidly  followed  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  the  placenta  itself ;  after  which 
the  distended  organs  revert  to  their  ordinary  size, 
and  gradually  recover  their  normal  condition. 

Immediately  on  thus  quitting  its  mother's 
body,  the  infant  acquires  the  faculty  of  breathing  ; 
for  up  to  this  time  it  had  never  breathed,  but  was 
dependent  for  its  needful  oxygenated  blood  on 
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that  of  its  mother,  supplied  through  the  placenta, 
as  already  described.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
essential  to  the  child's  strength  and  development, 
physical  and  mental,  that  the  mother  should  be 
in  healthful  circumstances  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  the  child  is  within  her  ;  and  it  is  further 
manifest  that  to  the  child  also  are  due  at  birth  the 
conditions  of  purity  of  air  and  surroundings.  The 
inheritance  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  be  to 
the  race  that  is  wisely  most  humane  in  these 
considerations  for  mother  and  offspring. 

The  epoch  of  birth  is  usually  a  time  of  great 
pain  for  the  mother  ;  but,  with  more  healthful 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  parents,  there  is  every 
hope  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  pain  and  suf- 
fering might  be  obviated.  As  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  weakness,  or  even  sudden  excitement  or 
emotion  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  foetus  may 
chance  to  be  expelled  at  any  time  during  preg- 
nancy, and  before  it  is  mature  and  capable  of 
individual  existence.  Such  an  incident  is  usually 
termed  a  miscarriage;  and  doubtless,  as  with 
painful  1 1  parturition  "  (childbirth),  it  would  rarely 
occur  were  reasonable  and  natural  requirements 
carefully  complied  with  ;  and  especially  if  the 
burden  of  child-bearing  were  never  inflicted — as 
it  now,  unhappily,  too  frequently  is — on  ex- 
hausted or  unfitting  or  reluctant  victims. 


III. 


"To  bury  such  universal  wrongs  in  technical 
works  is  to  help  to  perpetuate  them.  They  touch 
the  welfare  of  all.  All  have  the  right  to  know  of 
them — and  women  and  young  girls  most  of  all.  To 
them  it  means  everything." — Helen  H.  Gardener. 


NOUGH  has  been   said  to    assure   to  the 


J—/  youthful  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  physical 
incidents  of  human  birth ;  further  and 
subsidiary  details,  of  service  only  in  occasional 
circumstances  of  maturer  age,  may  be  sought  in 
technical  books  if  ever  requisite.  But,  as  a  child, 
while  still  of  tender  years,  may  innocently  expose 
itself  to  serious  risk,  or  may  unknowingly  con- 
sent to  wrong-doing  at  evil  hands,  it  is  one  great 
purpose  of  the  present  treatise  to  warn  against 
errors,  and  even  immoralities,  which  might  and 
frequently  do  result  from  ignorance  of  the  physio- 
logical facts  already  given. 

From  lack  of  such  knowledge,  as  boys  and 
girls  develop  and  begin  to  change  into  men  and 
women,  some  of  the  incidents  natural  to  \hat 
change  have  in  cases  innumerable  been  the  cause 
of  distressing  solicitude  and  needless  alarm  to 
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instances,  temporary  or  lasting  injury  may  have 
been  incurred  by  the  innocent  or  thoughtless,  yet 
mischievous,  use  or  misuse  of  the  special  sexual 
functions  and  capabilities  which  are  then  being 
acquired. 

Thus,  at  the  period  of  development  here 
spoken  of  (usually  termed  the  age  of  "  puberty"), 
marked  evidences  of  the  coming  powers  are  wont 
to  appear  respectively  in  either  sex.  In  the  male 
the  .distinctive  sperm  element  begins  to  be 
secreted  ;  and  this  may  occur  so  actively  as  to 
lead  to  more  or  less  periodic  expulsion  of  some 
portion  of  it  from  the  testicles  involuntarily  during 
sleep.  This  incident,  unexplained,  has  constantly 
been  a  source  of  groundless  anxiety  to  the  devel- 
oping youth ;  and — under  the  impression  that  it 
was  some  form  of  malady  or  weakness — has,  in 
too  many  instances,  led  him  to  the  consultation 
of  quack  practitioners,  who  clandestinely  circu- 
late misleading  literature,  and  gain  a  dishonest 
livelihood  by  fostering  the  ignorance,  increasing 
the  fears,  robbing  the  pocket,  and  injuring  the 
health  of  their  unfortunate  victims.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  any  such  contingency,  it  is  a  duty 
imperative  on  a  parent  to  give  to  a  son  the  natural 
knowledge  which  would  prevent  even  his  mental 
anxiety  and  disquietude. 

So,  too,  at  the  period  of  puberty  in  the  girl,  the 
special  female  organs,  the  ovaries,  begin  to 
acquire  their  ovule-developing  powers  ;  and,  as 
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already  pointed  out,  one  of  these  ovules  may  pass 
into  the  uterus  and  from  thence  into  the  vagina, 
and  so  out  of  the  body,  with  more  or  less  effusion 
of  blood.  To  a  girl  who  has  had  no  instruction 
or  forewarning  on  the  subject,  this  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  incident  of  bleeding  is  often  a  ter- 
rible nervous  shock,  and  a  cause  of  wild  and 
shamefaced  alarm,  which  may  lead  her  to  very 
dangerous  expedients  in  the  innocent  effort  to 
suppress  or  conceal  the  flow  of  blood.  In  a  state 
of  ordinary  health,  and  unmeddled  with,  the  con- 
dition passes  off  in  two  or  three  days  ;  but  either 
forthwith  or  by  degrees  it  acquires  a  regularity  of 
re-appearance  for  a  similar  period  in  about  every 
four  weeks.  On  each  occasion  of  this  passing  of 
an  ovule  or  ovum,  there  has  occurred  also  in  the 
uterus  a  varying  amount  of  preparatory  placenta 
formation,  which,  if  the  ovum  be  not  fertilized, 
likewise  detaches  itself  and  passes  away  from  the 
body  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  is  the  combination 
of  these  two  incidents  that  induces  the  bleeding 
which,  as  it  generally  manifests  itself  monthly, 
is  termed  menstruation,  or  the  menses. 

Such  is  the  general  condition  of  this  phenome- 
non at  the  present  day  ;  though  there  seems 
every  reason  for  believing  that  a  fuller  knowledge 
and  more  rational  conditions  and  treatment  would 
minimize,  if  not  entirely  eliminate,  its  incom- 
dities  and  occasional  sufferings.  This  would 
probably  take  place  in  the  manner  mentioned  in 
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the  previous  chapter, — the  imperceptible  and  pain- 
less action  of  reabsorption  ;  which  action  indeed 
is  already  known  to  occur  to  the  uncalled-upon 
sperm  fluid  in  a  normally  healthy  man.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  menstruation  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  of  either  health  or  maternity  ; 
the  cases  are  numberless  of  women  who  have 
lived  healthy  lives  and  borne  children,  and  yet 
have  never  menstruated.  Indeed  the  menstrual 
habit — at  any  rate,  in  its  present  conspicuous  and 
wearisome  form — seems  to  have  been  gradually 
induced  and  envolved  by  long  ages  of  ancient 
unwise  and  savage  enforcement  of  sexual  func- 
tions and  maternity  upon  girls  while  still  imma- 
ture :  under  more  rational  procedure  it  should 
again  gradually  disappear  ;  and  with  the  healthier 
living  and  physical  training  of  women  in  the 
present  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  obnoxious 
phenomenon  is  already  distinctly  diminishing  in 
force  and  prevalence. 

But,  as  already  said,  the  incident  generally 
appears  and  becomes  habitual  for  years  before 
the  maiden's  frame  and  physique  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  fitly  bear  the  actual  stress  of  mater- 
nity or  to  produce  a  truly  healthful  child  ;  yet 
unhappily,  in  general  ignorance,  in  want  of  care 
for  the  mother,  and  in  want  of  thought  for  the 
coming  offspring,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
menses  has  been  considered  and  treated  as  a 
symptom  that  a  girl  was  of  marriageable  age,  and 
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has  too  frequently  been  acted  upon  accordingly. 
This  is  a  grave  wrongdoing.  Dr.  Parvin  says  : — 
"  Mothers  especially  ought  to  be  taught,  though 
some  have  learned  the  lesson  by  their  own  sad 
experience,  that  puberty  and  nubility  are  not 
equivalent  terms,  but  stand  for  periods  of  life 
usually  separated  by  some  years  ;  the  one  indi- 
cates capability,  the  other Jifness  for  reproduction.' 
Dr.  Edith  Pechey  Phipson  repeats  this  most  im- 
portant warning,  and  says  further; — "  In  girls 
there  is  a  long  period  of  development  in  the  bust, 
in  the  hips,  in  bone  and  muscle  ;  changes  which 
take  years  for  their  proper  accomplishment  before 
the  girl  can  be  said  to  have  grown  into  a  woman. 
If  the  demand  is  made  upon  the  system  before 
that,  the  process  of  development  is  necessarily 
interfered  with,  and  both  mother  and  offspring 
suffer. " 

Thus  the  essential  development  and  a  true  fit- 
tingness  for  the  worthy  fulfilment,  to  the  offspring, 
of  the  circumstances  and  responsibilities  of  parent- 
age rarely  exists  (in  either  sex)  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  As,  however,  a  girl  is,  from 
the  time  of  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  menses, 
undoubtedly  susceptible  of  having  maternity 
unfitly,  and  perhaps  quite  innocently  on  her  part, 
imposed  upon  her,  it  is  the  most  cruel  negligence 
for  parents  to  leave  her  unconscious  of  that  risk. 
In  these  vital  matters  knowledge  is,  at  any  rate, 
less  hazardous  than  ignorance  ;  for  many  a  girl 
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has  been  misled  by  some  designing  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  and  has  been  lured  or  surprised  into 
permission  of  the  sexual  act,  without  her  being 
in  the  least  aware  at  the  time  what  were  the 
serious  consequences  of  such  an  act,  and  that 
motherhood  would  be  the  result.  But  a  girl  fur- 
nished with  a  true  comprehension  of  the  organs 
and  her  consequent  liabilities  will,  intelligently 
for  her  own  safety  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
morality,  be  delicately  and  scrupulously  cautious 
of  permitting  or  acquiescing  in  any  undue  famil- 
iarity from  one  of  the  opposite  sex ;  that  caution 
being  best  ensured  by  the  clear  knowledge  of  pos- 
sible eventualities  as  here  given.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  urgently  to  the  training  of  boys  also  ; 
for  events  unhappily  prove  that  in  no  station  of 
life  are  children  of  either  sex  altogether  secure 
from  the  possibility  of  evil  examples  or  practices 
on  the  part  of  ignorant  or  corrupted  playfellows, 
or,  it  may  be,  of  vicious  elders  or  attendants. 

In  the  face  of  such  and  further  hazards  and 
possibilities,  the  instruction  becomes  indispensa- 
ble which  will  secure  to  the  growing  child  of 
either  sex  the  prudence  essential  even  in  its  own 
treatment  of  itself.  Being  tenderly  taught  that 
the  organs  referred  to  are  destined  for  future  im- 
portant functions  as  of  a  flower,  a  child  will 
readily  appreciate  that,  as  the  premature  opening 
of  a  bud  by  mechanical  means  would  result  in 
injury  to  the  flower,  so,  in  the  child's  own  body 
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any  tampering  or  dalliance  with  its  organs  or 
coming  functions,  whether  by  others  or  by  itself, 
can  only  be  productive  of  harm,  and  must  be 
carefully  shunned.  The  warning  is  expedient 
early  ;  for,  without  it,  imprudent  habits  may  be 
acquired  thoughtlessly,  and  almost  insensibly,  or 
may  be  the  result,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  suggestion 
or  misconduct  of  a  vicious  or  ignorant  companion. 
Pure  and  true  knowledge  of  the  danger  is  again 
the  surest  safeguard  against  the  introduction  or 
continuation  of  an  evil  habitude ;  and  has,  more- 
over, the  further  beneficial  result  that  the  child — 
having  its  perfectly  natural  and  intelligent  curios- 
ity as  to  its  flower-like  organs  satisfied  by  what 
its  own  sense  recognizes  as  a  truthful  explanation, 
and  confiding  thence  in  the  further  assurance  that 
these  functions  are  reserved  to  maturity  and  the 
future — will  have  no  incentive  to  bestow  more 
stress  of  attention  on  the  one  set  of  organs  than 
on  any  others  ;  and  will  be  as  little  likely  to  lapse 
into  impurity  as  into  gluttony. 

So  will  the  young  acquire  and  retain  that 
purity  of  true  knowledge  which  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  mystery  and  gloom  and  imputations 
of  uncleanness,  by  which  the  older  world  strove 
to  mask  its  actual  ignorance  of  Nature's  inmost 
works  and  ways.  Somewhat  of  the  coming  spirit 
was  recently  exemplified  by  a  journal,  in  a  para- 
graph most  appropriately  entitled  " A  True 
Mother":-^ 
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"Some  years  ago  Madame  Sarti  gave  physio- 
logical lectures  in  New  York  to  ladies.  One  day 
there  came  to  her  room  a  mother  with  twin  boys, 
ten  years  old.  She  asked  Madame  Sarti  to  show 
to  the  children  the  wax  model  of  the  female  body, 
with  which  she  lectured,  and  to  give  to  them  her 
usual  full  description  and  explanation  of  every 
organ  and  its  use.  The  womb  was  represented  in 
the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  with  twins. 
When  Madame  Sarti  reached  this  she  was  about 
to  pass  it  without  mention  ;  'Stop,'  said  the 
mother,  'that  is  precisely  what  I  most  wish  my 
little  ones  to  see.'  Then  as  the  children  looked 
with  earnest  wonder  on  the  two  tiny  bodies,  she 
said,  '  My  darlings,  you  know  I  have  often  told 
you  how  for  nine  long  months  you  lay  close  to- 
gether in  that  wonderful  little  chamber  which  is 
in  the  mother's  body.  Now  you  can  see  just  how 
it  was.  See  how  much  mother  must  love  you, 
and  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  you  did  not  love 
each  other. '  As  Madame  Sarti  told  us  this  story, 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  said  in  her 
broken  English,  '  Oh,  I  did  like  to  bless  that 
woman  !  What  men  she  will  make  those  boys 
to  be!'" 


IV. 


"  The  great  chastity  of  paternity  to  match  the  great  cha  stity 
of  maternity." — Walt  Whitman. 

YES,  indubitably ;  from  fuller  knowledge  will 
arise  a  truer  purity  ;  with  general  teaching 
and  recognition  of  the  natural  facts  relating 
to  our  own  physiology  shall  come  the  worthier 
man,  the  happier  woman.  ■  For,  as  the  maiden 
and  the  matron  will  no  longer  be  the  helpless 
dupes,  the  one  of  ignorance  and  the  other  of 
error ;  so  likewise  in  the  man  the  voice  of  lower 
passion  will  be  overcome  by  the  higher  pleadings 
of  justice,  while  the  youth  will  be  no  more  deluded 
by  false  counsel  and  evil  example  into  the  ways 
of  heartless  or  thoughtless  wrongdoing.  A  keener 
realization  of  physical  truths  would  have  guarded 
and  saved  many  a  young  man  from  the  commis- 
sion of  an  inconsiderate  and  unwarranted  act, 
inimical  to  his  better  nature,  and  calamitous  in 
its  scarcely  meditated  consequences, — the  phys- 
ical and  social  results  to  the  piteous  feminine 
sufferer,  and  the  gross  injustice  of  such  a  pater- 
nity to  the  ensuant  hapless  offspring.  For,  a  child 
so  born  outside  the  pale  of  marriage  is  refused  by 
law  certain  usual  and  natural  rights,  and  is  hence 
branded  as  illegitimate  ;  and  its  mother  is  stigma- 
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tized  and  cast  off  by  society  generally,  as  being  an 
offender  against  morality.  Rarely  is  a  hand  ex- 
tended to  help  her  ;  and  in  her  want  and  hope- 
lessness she  is  too  frequently  driven  by  sheer 
poverty,  and  lack  of  any  other  capability  or 
resource,  into  procuring  a  wretched  subsistence 
by  submitting  to  the  vices  of  dissolute  profligates, 
or,  it  may  be,  of  assumedly  honorable  men, 
whose  warped  morality  affects  not  to  recognize 
that  to  participate  in  an  already  achieved  disaster, 
and  thus  to  perpetuate  it,  is  as  irreconcilable  a 
moral  wrong  as  to  initiate  it. 

The  injustice  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
present  society,  while  thus  ruthlessly  punishing 
the  unmarried  mother  and  the  innocent  infant, 
still  receives  with  open  arms,  and  with  scarcely 
a  pretence  of  reproval,  the  male  wrongdoer ; 
whether  he  be  the  author  or  the  perpetuator  of  the 
unfortunate  woman's  life  of  shame.  Yet  it  is 
manifestly  illogical  and  inconsistent  to  leave  un- 
condemned  the  man  who  is  agent  in  an  act  for 
participancy  in  which  the  woman  is  condemned  to 
bitter  censure  and  ostracism.  If  it  be  argued  in 
excuse  of  'such  unequal  treatment  that  the  act  is 
without  physical  detriment  to  the  man  himself, 
while  the  woman  bears  an  incommodity  of  phys- 
ical results,  then  is  the  injustice  of  the  plea 
aggravated  by  poltroonery  ;  seeing  that  the  man 
evades  his  natural  responsibilities,  and  throws 
upon  a  not  more  culpable  partner,  and  eventually 
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upon  the  community  at  large,  the  burden  and  con- 
sequences of  an  evil  procedure  entered  upon 
solely  for  his  own  sensual  gratification.  The 
social  laws  of  the  near  future,  guided  by  reason 
and  by  justice,  will  cease  to  extend  to  so  depraved 
a  creature  the  present  ill-advised  extenuation,  or 
even  tolerance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  last  paragraphs 
we  have  entered  upon  a  distinction  greater  than 
we  have  hitherto  contemplated  between  human 
beings  and  plants,  or  even  between  man  and  any 
other  animal.  For  in  plants  observers  have  at 
present  scarcely  detected  any  analogue  to  the 
brain  and  its  functions  in  animals  ;  and  even  in 
animals  we  find  but  a  feeble  amount  of  the  crown- 
ing faculty  of  reason,  as  compared  with  man.  It 
is  in  man  only  that  certain  of  the  vital  actions 
usually  classed  as  instinctive  or  spontaneous  are 
submitted  to  the  option  of  a  foreseeing  reason, 
and  brought  under  the  control  of  a  determining 
will  as  to  their  exercise.  And  this  discretionary 
power  is  distinctly  and  significantly  prominent  in 
regard  to  the  generative  functions.  Plants  blossom 
and  animals  propagate,  apparently  simply  moved 
by  a  mechanical  impulse  or  a  blind  instinct,  as 
we  are  apt  to  vaguely  style  it  in  the  respective 
cases.  But  man  cannot  plead  such  automatism 
for  his  own  generative  acts,  involving  far 
weightier  responsibilities  than  in  the  plants  or 
animals.    The  plant's  parental  duty  ceases  with 
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the  shedding  or  dropping-  of  the  seeds  (after— in 
some  species — the  providing  of  fruit  pulp  for  the 
nourishment  or  purposes  of  the  embryo,  as  already- 
noticed)  ;  the  bird  or  the  mammal  may  feed  and 
care  for  its  progeny  for  a  brief  time  after  birth,  till 
the  young  have  acquired  some  share  of  simple 
physical  strength  and  capacity  to  protect  them- 
selves ;  but  in  man  there  is  the  mind  likewise  to 
be  nurtured  and  trained, — a  further  office,  that 
affects  not  the  parents  alone,  but  has  results  on 
the  commonwealth  at  large  ;  and  concerns  not 
only  the  period  of  the  infant's  need,  but  is  a 
matter  of  lifelong  import  to  the  being  thus  called 
into  existence.  No  simply  animal  craving  or 
fitness,  but  a  reasoned  and  intellectual  psychic  or 
soul  love  in  addition,  is  indispensable  to  the 
parentage  that  shall  produce  and  continue  an 
intelligent,  wholesome,  and  progressive  human 
race. 

In  cultured  man,  therefore,  the  sexual  em 
brace  has  acquired  and  expresses  a  psychic  as 
well  as  a  physical  purpose  ;  indeed  the  physical 
act  is  only  sanctioned — and  sanctified — in  so  far 
as  it  is  prompted  by  pure  and  mutual  psychic  love, 
with  a  full  cognkance  of  all  the  eventualities. 
Hence,  in  the  cultured  pair  the  act  is  controlled 
by  reason  ;  which,  in  turn,  is  guided  by  adequate 
regard  for  the  risks  of  the  mother,  and  prudent 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  .coming  offspring.  That 
this  mental  attitude  is  an  effect  of  fuller  and  more 
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modern  reflection  and  education  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  manifested  in  man's  savage 
state,  or  even  in  his  general  historic  advance.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  ancient  nations  (e.g.,  the 
Spartans)  there  were  legal  restrictions  against 
marriage  or  sexual  congress  till  the  contracting 
parties  were  of  an  age  and  physique  sufficient  to 
afford  the  probability  of  their  offspring  being 
healthy  and  strong  ;  but  at  marriage  all  restraint 
ceased,  and  the  wife  was  at  the  husband's  unthink- 
ing disposal,  to  bear  as  many  children  as  he  chose 
to  impose  upon  her,  no  matter  at  what  peril  or  cost 
to  her  own  health,  or  that  of  the  offspring.  This 
unjust  and  reckless  position  has  been  the  almost 
unchallenged  rule  among  mankind,  and  is,  un- 
happily, still  too  common  ;  the  man  after  marriage 
bestowing  little,  if  any,  more  forethought  on  the 
effects  and  responsibilities  of  his  sexual  acts  than 
do  the  lower  and  unreasoning  brutes  ;  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  hapless  and  helpless  wife  being  the 
widely  prevalent  result,  not  unfrequently  resolv- 
ing itself  into  a  painful  and  premature  death. 

Yet,  between  man  and  the  brute  is  marked 
unmistakably  this  difference,  that  man  has  the 
faculty  and  the  duty  of  improving  his  individual 
self  during  life,  and  behoves  not  solely — as  an 
animal — to  transmit  an  animal  existence  to  his 
successors  ;  his  duty  to  the  future  being  fulfilled, 
not  by  the  superabundance  of  his  descendants, 
but  by  the  excellence  of  their  inherited  qualities 
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and  proclivities,  mental  and  physical  :  to  which 
end — even  in  the  absence  of  pressure  of  pecuniary- 
considerations — there  is  due  to  each  child  an 
individuality  of  solicitude  and  guidance  by  both 
parents,  which  cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be 
bestowed  on  an  indiscriminate  number.  Woman, 
equally  with  man,  has  also  the  specified  duty 
towards  her  proper  self,  and  is  not,  any  more  than 
he,  to  be  regarded  or  treated  in  the  light  of  "simply 
a  breeding  animal  "  ;  as  has  hitherto  been  done, 
with  continual  misery  to  herself,  and  inevitable 
detriment  to  the  race.  In  these  considerations  of 
psychic  and  personal  well-being,  of  paternal  as 
well  as  maternal  duties  and  obligations,  of  present 
and  future  improvement  and  progress  of  humanity, 
stands  a  most  clear  argument  and  reason  for  the 
prudent  limitation  of  offspring, — a  question,  more- 
over, in  which  the  maternal  suffering  and  degrada- 
tion from  excess  has  scarcely  yet  been  accorded 
contemplation,  even  among  so-called  philosophic 
economists.  A  coming  age  will  find  it  difficult  to 
credit  how  utterly  man  ignored  and  excluded  any 
regard  for  woman's  choice  or  feelings  or  welfare 
in  the  most  vital  of  functions. 

For  in  man  psychic  love — which  in  marriage 
seeks  primarily  the  intellectual  and  equal  fellow- 
ship and  sympathy  of  the  two  partners,  to  the 
effacement  of  all  lower  considerations,  and  to  the 
inspiration  in  the  husband  of  a  tender  and  endur- 
ing respect  for  the  wife's  individuality  and  person 
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after  marriage — is  of  but  comparatively  recent 
evolution  ;  marriage  having  been  held,  by  man- 
made  law,  to  license  and  justify  any  marital  excess. 

It  is  well  for  the  best  interests  of  humankind 
that  the  antique  status  is  gradually  but  surely 
mouldering  into  its  deserved  ignominy  and  dis- 
solution. Seeing  the  still  existing  unjust  condi- 
tions, legal  or  social,  in  marriage,  and  noting  the 
misery  so  frequently  the  lot  of  the  wife — too 
usually  led  or  left  to  accept  marriage  ignorant  of 
the  actual  incidents  of  maternity,  and  with  no 
word  of  forewarning  as  to  marital  physical  inti- 
macies which,  unless  of  reciprocal  impulse,  may 
prove  repugnant  and  intolerable  to  her  ;  involving 
moreover  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  repeated 
and  undesired  childbearing — the  conviction  is 
every  day  growing  that  under  no  plea  or  promise 
can  it  be  permissible  to  submit  the  individuality, 
either  mental  or  physical,  of  the  wife,  to  the  will 
and  coercion  of  the  husband  :  the  functions  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood  must  remain  solely 
and  entirely  within  the  wife's  own  option.  Coer- 
cion, like  excess,  is  in  itself  a  contravention  and 
annihilation  of  the  psychic  nature  of  the  sexual 
relation ;  since  no  true  affection  or  love  would 
either  prompt  or  permit  to  inflict  a  grief  or  an  in- 
justice on  a  reluctant  partner,  and  to  submit  her 
thus  to  the  possibility  of  undesired  maternity  is  a 
procedure  equally  unjustifiable  and  inhuman  to 
the  mother  and  to  "the  unwelcome  child." 
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Although  it  is  scarcely  till  within  the  present 
century  that  moral  or  economic  reflections  and 
conclusions  on  these  points  have  at  all  engaged 
the  mind  of  leading  thinkers,  their  obvious  truth 
has  caused  them  firmly  to  grow  and  spread,  until 
"prudence  after  marriage"  has  become  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  modern  civilization,  and  a  philo- 
sophic promise  for  the  better  future  of  the  race. 
The  newer  knowledge  has  scarcely  yet  had  time 
to  make  its  influence  fully  felt ;  it  being,  indeed, 
only  within  the  existent  generation  that  many  of 
the  physiological  details  here  given  have  been 
discovered,  or  have  secured  more  complete  ob- 
servation or  verification. 

Temperance,  induced  by  intellectual  foresight 
and  care  as  to  both  parent  and  progeny,  is  there- 
fore, of  the  very  principle  of  psychic  married  love. 
As  two  eminent  physiologists  have  well  said  : — 
"The  ideal  to  be  sought  after  is  not  merely  a 
controlled  rate  of  increase,  but  regulated  married 
lives.  .  .  .  We  would  urge,  in  fact,  the  necessity 
of  an  ethical  '  prudence  after  marriage/  of  a  tem- 
perance recognized  to  be  as  binding  on  husband 
and  wife  as  chastity  on  the  unmarried.  ...  It  is 
no  new  nor  unattainable  ideal  to  retain,  through- 
out married  life,  a  large  measure  of  that  self-con- 
trol which  must  always  form  the  organic  basis  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  lovers." 

So  runs  the  worthy  appeal  to  the  sweet  rea- 
sonableness of  psychic  love  ;  and  the  conjunction 
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of  the  psychic  and  the  physical  affords  intelligent 
suggestion  in  the  indicated  direction  of  temper- 
ance in  married  life.  For,  as  already  observed, 
the  period  of  the  menses,  with  its  incident  of 
ovulation,  marks  the  recurrent  times  when  there 
is  more  susceptibility  of  fertilization  of  an  ovum. 
Those  periods  of  fuller  susceptibility  seemingly 
extend  from  about  three  days  before  each  recur- 
rence of  the  menses,  until  about  seven  days  after 
apparent  cessation  ;  making  about  fourteen  days 
in  all,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  monthly 
fertile  period.  While,  then,  some  parents  think 
the  sexual  embrace  justified  only  when  under- 
taken with  the  definite  purpose  of  the  obtaining 
of  progeny,  a  principle  which  must  involve  a  very 
sparing  indulgence  of  the  act,  unless  a  certainly 
less  justifiable  excess  of  offspring  and  maternal 
suffering  is  to  ensue,  there  are  on  the  other  hand 
married  pairs  who — neither  approving  such  ex- 
cess, nor  emulating  the  ascetism  of  entirely  re- 
pressing the  mutual  impulse  which  moves  them 
to  deep  physical  expression  of  their  reciprocal 
psychic  love — prudently  refrain  themselves  from 
that  intimacy  during  the  specified  periods  ;  re- 
serving it  to  the  intervals  between,  when  im- 
pregnation, with  its  accompanying  results,  is  of 
naturally  less  usual  occurrence. 

Such  a  measure  of  intellectual  self-command 
as  may  be  here  involved  has  been  deemed 
an  essential  to  true  manhood  by  some  of  the 
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weightiest  of  modern  thinkers.  Professor  Huxley 
says,  —  "That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal 
education,  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that 
his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will ;  one 
who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire, 
but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel 
by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  con- 
science." John  Stuart  Mill  declares  : — "  Little 
improvement  can  be  expected  in  morality,  until 
the  production  of  large  families  is  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  drunkenness,  or  any  other  physical 
excess." 

Both  these  passages  have  a  close  application 
to  the  point  now  wished  to  be  impressed :  that 
man  and  woman — no  longer  as  thoughtless  and 
reckless  brute  creatures,  but  as  beings  of  fuller 
intelligence  and  reason — should  in  marriage  ac- 
cept only  a  fitting  partner  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  further  exercise  such  a  rational  guid- 
ance and  control  of  their  sexual  functions,  as 
shall  secure  a  surer  mutual  happiness  for  them- 
selves, and  a  healthier,  nobler,  and  ever  higher 
destiny  for  any  ensuant  progeny. 

The  gradual  tuition  of  our  children  to  all  these 
ends  must  begin  early  ;  true  and  pure  knowledge 
and  ideas  must  be  planted  in  and  occupy  the  soil 
of  the  young  mind,  ere  noxious  weeds  of  igno- 
rance or  vice  have  had  time  to  find  a  setting. 
And  whence  shall  the  child  gain  and  assimilate 
the  needful  teaching  so  well  as  from  the  mother's 
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lips  that  it  has  first  learned  to  kiss  for  their  words 
of  love?  Are  the  mothers  not  yet  educated  and 
strong  to  impart  the  needful  knowledge  ?  So 
must  we  strengthen  and  instruct  coming  woman- 
hood. No  hope  for  the  race  but  through  its 
mothers  ;  no  hope  of  a  worthy  motherhood  but 
through  perfect  freedom  of  full  education — per- 
sonal, social,  and  political — with  that  of  manhood. 
Do  men  object  that  such  training  will  "  unsex  " 
womanhood, — will  beget  a  distaste  for  maternity  ? 
For  such  maternity  as  has  been  enforced  upon 
women — a  motherhood  of  compelled  excess  and 
waste  ;  at  the  cost  of  crushed  aspirations,  ignoble 
careers,  lives  of  misery,  and  deaths  of  anguish — 
it  shall  indeed  beget  a  distaste,  an  indignant  re- 
fusal ;  but,  for  a  pure,  intelligent,  sublime  mother- 
hood, hear  what  one  woman  has  written  publicly 
within  this  current  year  : — 

"  Men  are  alarmed  at  the  present  conditions, 
clamoring  that  the  motherhood  of  the  race  is 
endangered.  But  they  do  not  even  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  for  they  do  not  know  what 
motherhood  is.  If  they  did  they  would  be  silent, 
content  to  wait  its  fuller  evolution,  and  confident 
that  its  foundations  are  too  deep  down  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  temporary  upheavals.  Why, 
we  have  never  yet  had  a  really  grand  idea  of 
motherhood.  We  have  confined  its  meaning 
simply  to  the  bearing  and  bringing  up  of  children, 
instead  of  realizing  that  it  is  something  infinitely 
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greater  and  all  embracing,  something  the  whole 
world  is  sighing  for,  and  dying  for  want  of. 
Woman's  true  sphere  is  motherhood  ;  yes,  the 
motherhood  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  who 
can  tell  all  that  that  involves?  Only  time  can 
show." 

Again,  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  tells  concerning 
the  gracious  capacities  and  faculties  of  mother- 
hood : — "When  man  learns  from  woman,  he  will 
learn  that  love  and  birth,  even  in  their  mere 
natural  physical  aspects,  are  mysteries  to  bow  the 
head  before  ;  mysteries  that  hold  the  forces  of 
human  evolution,  not  powers  to  prostitute  and 
pervert  to  a  perpetual  unseemly  jest." 

Nor  do  such  writings  fail  of  enlightened  mas- 
culine sympathy  and  confirmation.  In  all  civil- 
ized lands  are  now  to  be  found  men  of  thought 
who  hold,  with  our  own  profound  natural  ob- 
server, Professor  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  that  "  the 
hope  of  the  future  lies  with  women  ;  "  that  the 
greater  the  freedom,  the  more  extensive  the  edu- 
cation of  the  women  of  a  nation,  the  fuller  will 
be  that  nation's  prosperity,  and  the  higher  its  well- 
being,  intellectual  and  physical.  .  And  further, 
male  ethicists  confirm  that  "  women  have  always 
sought  and  still  seek  for  the  highest  and  best 
holiness  in  marriage,  and  we  may  still  trust  their 
instincts  ;  "  others  write,  as  to  man's  part,  that 
"  the  greatest  of  all  responsibilities  is  taken  by 
the  assumption  of  parenthood  ;  "  and  in  the  same 
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vein  yet  others  announce  that  they  "will  not  rest 
till  they  have  vindicated  the  claim  of  the  children 
of  the  community  to  a  sound  father  and  a  sound 
mother."  They  declare,  too,  their  intent  "  to 
combat  vile  vices  that  bring  about  impaired 
vitality ;  "  and  "  to  put  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
and  the  production  of  children  on  a  sound  and 
wholesome  basis,  moral,  physical,  and  emotional  ; 
to  insist  on  the  rights  of  unborn  and  as  yet  un- 
begotten  generations. "  Orthodoxy,  also,  as  em- 
bodied in  Professor  Drummond's  "Ascent  of 
Man,"  is  brought  to  the  exalted  conclusion, — "  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  the  one  motive  of  organic 
Nature  was  to  make  Mothers  ?  It  is  at  least  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  chief  thing  she 
did.  Even  on  its  physical  side  this  was  the  most 
stupendous  task  Evolution  ever  undertook  ;  "  and, 
as  the  argument  goes  on  to  show,  the  evolution 
of  the  Mother  went  far  beyond  the  physical,  for 
it  meant  the  evolution  also  of  the  "higher  affec- 
tions,"— of  "tenderness,  gentleness,  unselfish- 
ness,"— of  mother  love  and  all  love. 

Thus  are  the  men  also  rapidly  rising  to  truer 
concept  of  the  majesty  and  might  of  motherhood  ; 
learning,  moreover,  that  the  obligations  of  purity 
of  action,  dignity  of  purpose,  and  personal  tute- 
lage of  the  offspring  apply  correspondingly  and 
necessarily  to  male  parentage  likewise  ;  recogniz- 
ing how  identical,  rather  than  separate,  are  the 
natures  and  duties  of  either  sex  ;  and  realizing,  in 
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a  word,  how  in  an  ever  deeper  and  more  intimate 
sense — and  with  increasing  meaning — 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf 'd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free." 

On  every  side  we  may  see  evidences  of  this 
awakening.  The  illustrious  anthropologist,  Sir 
Francis  Galton,  declares  a  sublime  deduction  of 
his  own  scientific  investigations  in  the  words  : — 
"  Civilized  man  has  become  possessed  of  vaster 
powers  than  in  old  times  for  good  or  ill,  but  has 
made  no  corresponding  advance  in  wits  or  good- 
ness to  enable  him  to  direct  his  conduct  rightly. 
It  would  not  require  much  to  raise  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  nation  high  enough  to  render  some 
few  Utopian  schemes  feasible  that  are  necessary 
failures  now."  He  emphasizes  that — "  We  of  the 
living  generation  are  dispensers  of  the  natural 
gifts  of  our  successors,  and  we  should  rise  to  the 
level  of  our  high  opportunities."  Plainly  he  sets 
before  us  the  duties  of  present  humanity  and 
civilization  : — 11  (i)  Of  steadily  raising  the  natural 
level  of  successive  generations,  morally,  physic- 
cally,  and  intellectually,  by  every  reasonable 
means  that  could  be  suggested  ;  (2)  Of  keeping  its 
numbers  within  appropriate  limits  ;  (3)  Of  de- 
veloping the  health  and  vigor  of  the  people.  In 
short,  to  make  every  individual  efficient,  both 
through  nature  and  by  nurture."  And  he  leaves 
us  with  the  cheering  assurance  how  we  have  as 
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a  race  not  only  the  capacity  of  prefiguring  the 
good,  but  also  the  means  wherewith  of  ourselves 
to  reach  it  ;  in  that — u  a  passionate  aspiration  to 
improve  the  heritable  powers  of  man  to  the  ut- 
most, seems  to  have  all  the  requirements  needed 
for  the  furtherance  of  human  evolution. " 

Truly  the  prophetic  and  human  words  of  Mrs. 
Farnham,  thirty  years  agone,  are  attaining  fulfil- 
ment at  a  period  even  earlier  than  that  thoughtful 
writer  surmised  : — "Woman  will  grow  into  fit- 
ness for  the  sublime  work  which  Nature  has  given 
her  to  do,  and  man  through  her  help  and  persua- 
sion will  spontaneously  assume  the  relation  of  a 
co-operator  in  it.  Finding  that  Nature  intends 
his  highest  good  and  that  of  his  species,  through 
the  emancipation  and  development  of  woman 
into  the  fulness  of  her  powers,  he  will  gratefully 
seek  his  own  profit  and  happiness  in  harmonizing 
himself  with  this  method ;  he  will  honor  it  as 
Nature's  method,  and  woman  as  its  chief  execu- 
tor." 

So,  conjointly,  the  teachings  of  science,  the 
counsels  of  reason,  and  the  claims  of  fellowship, 
echo  from  soul  to  soul :  the  workers,  man  and 
woman,  aid  mutually  in  more  strenuous  effort, 
and  the  cause  moves  steadfastly  on.  For  greater 
and  more  glorious  capacities  and  bounties  are 
attainable  by  our  yet  human  nature  and  being, 
attending  the  evolution  and  progression  of  our 
dawning  psychic  love  in  its  pure  and  equal  moral- 
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ity  ; — to  the  achievement,  it  may  be,  of  a  perhaps 
already  nascent  mental  organism,  a  fuller  than 
yet  existent  faculty,  postulating  for  its  origin  and 
development  an  ineffable  blending  and  fusion  of 
the  male  and  female  psychic  conscious  elements, 
even  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  un- 
conscious physical  elements  in  the  animal  and  in 
the  flower.  With  such  a  reciprocal  union  of  the 
hitherto  severed  and  distorted  masculine  and 
feminine  intelligences  and  qualities  there  shall  in- 
deed ensue  a  noble  parenthood  and  successorship 
of  our  race  ;  the  sway  supernal  of  reason,  of  jus- 
tice, of  sympathy,  of  love  :  and  thus  shall  we 
approach  to,  and  worthily  equip  ourselves  for, 
the  ever  fuller  life,  the  ever  higher  fate — 

"Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 

On  knowledge  ;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature  like  an  open  book." 


